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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH MEETING OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 

28, 29, AND 30, I9O4. 

Report of the Secretary. 

' I ^HE fourth annual meeting of the Association was held at 
-L the University of Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, December 28, 29, and 30, 1904. On the after- 
noon of Wednesday the session was commemorative of Kant 
(f February 12, 1804), the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology assisting. On Thursday morning there was a joint 
session with the American Psychological Association. After 
the President's address on Thursday evening, a smoker of the 
Philosophical and Psychological Associations was held at the 
Colonnade Hotel. At the business meeting of the Association 
the Treasurer presented the following report : 

Treasurer's Account for the Year Ending December 31, 1904. 

Expenses. 
Printing $ 45.16 



Postage .: 25 

Telegrams 3 

Expressage 

Stationery 

Smoker at Princeton 39 



68 
18 
80 

50 
90 



#115.22 
Balance on hand i°i-43 

#216.65 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand January 1 $ 45.43 

Members' dues 134.10 

Interest 4.12 

Contributions to Princeton smoker 33. 00 



#216.65 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, John Dewey, Columbia University ; Vice-President, J. 
A. Leighton, Hobart College; Secretary and Treasurer, John 
Grier Hibben, Princeton University ; Members of the Executive 
Committee for two years (in place of W. A. Hammond and F. J. 
E. Woodbridge, retired), H. N. Gardiner, Smith College, R. B. 
Perry, Harvard. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of the Harvard Faculty 
of Philosophy to hold the next meeting at Cambridge, in con- 
nection with the formal opening of the Emerson Hall of Phi- 
losophy, and also to invite the Western Philosophical Association 
and the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology to 
meet with us. 

It was voted to express the thanks of the Association to the 
Provost and the authorities of the University of Pennsylvania for 
the hospitality accorded to the Association. 

The Association also expressed by rising vote its recognition 
and appreciation of the efficient services of the retiring Secretary, 
Professor H. N. Gardiner. 

The following new members of the Association were elected : 
Professor John E. Russell (Williams), Professor George Santa- 
yana (Harvard), President William Douglas Mackenzie (Hartford 
Theol.), Professor I. M. Bentley (Cornell), Dr. Philip H. Fogel 
(Princeton), Professor Cassius Jackson Keyser (Columbia), Pro- 
fessor William James (Harvard). 

The following are the abstracts of the papers read at the 
meeting : 

Knowledge as the Subject of Epistemology. Walter T. 
Marvin. 

The subject of epistemology is not knowledge in all the rich- 
ness and complexity of the concrete. Its subject is not only an 
abstraction, but an abstraction idealized. In brief, it is knowledge 
completely rationalized. We admit at once that no such knowl- 
edge exists as a concrete psychosis, but we hope to show that it 
does exist as an element in some psychoses. A complete list of 
concrete instances of cognition would include psychoses all the 
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way from dawning intelligence to reasoning. In the higher 
instances analysis would reveal three distinct elements : First, 
a non-rational element, an element of invention or discovery ; 
secondly, a rational, a reflective, a cautious or conservative ele- 
ment, an awareness of the judgment involved and an inhibitant 
of any tendency to go beyond the warranted ; thirdly, an aware- 
ness that our knowledge is about to result in conduct. The first 
and third of these elements are non-rational. All discovery is 
ultimately accidental and non-logical. It is a spontaneous shoot- 
ing-the-right-way on the part of our brain paths. We can call 
it successful, but not valid. Health, drugs, and stimulants may 
increase inventiveness. Logic can do so only indirectly. Again, 
in actual life conduct has to be venturesome. The reason can 
never give us complete assurance what its outcome will be. This 
leaves the second element alone a truly rational element. Its 
office is to narrow down the field of risk in both the foregoing 
elements. It can help us to discovery only by preventing us 
from going far afield, by keeping our hypotheses within the 
limits that promise success. It can verify our hypotheses by 
ascertaining whether or not they have worked. A study of this 
rational element shows that it is engaged only with present data. 
It does not predict. In its extreme form, i. e., complete ration- 
ality, it would tend to block all venturesomeness on the part of 
knowledge. It would be Descartes's methodic doubt, or again it 
would be a scholasticism. In short, our degree of rationality 
should depend upon our cognitive needs, for excessive rationality 
Can make us morbidly hypercritical or unprogressive. However, 
it is this struggle of the mind toward complete rationality, that 
may be alone called valid or invalid, and that forms the true 
subject of epistemological study. 

The Something in Thought Besides Idea. Edward S. Steele. 
The most obtrusive symbol of thought is that of image or pic- 
ture, i. e., of idea. A second more fundamental symbolism is 
afforded by language, wherein thought appears as discourse. 
The common logic, in the judgment form, seems to cover both, 
but difficulties arise in the psychological application. Locke's 
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definition of knowledge pushes ideas out of perception into the 
position of objects. Hume abolishes perception and leaves only- 
ideas, thus virtually excluding the logical function. Reid restores 
the ideas to the inside of perception, where they take their place 
as terms in a judgment. This is done in sense perception as 
well as elsewhere, and the predication is thus made the universal 
norm of thought. The failure of Locke's definition was due to 
his conceiving in terms of reflection what ought to have been 
construed as pure spontaneity. The judgment as thus studied 
appears to contain ideas and also an extra-ideal element, — the 
latter the goal of this paper. Dr. James recognizes under the 
term 'psychic fringe' an extra-ideal factor in consciousness 
which corresponds ultimately with that here in view. The some- 
thing besides idea is vested in what has long been known as 
' logical form.' Logical form is exhibited in certain uniformities 
of thought which run counter to objective content and of such 
psychological distinctions as intuition and reflection, etc. It is 
not a physical determination, but part of the meaning of the 
thought ; not, however, any part of its objective content, there- 
fore to be referred to a subjective content, if thereby we under- 
stand merely a sense which is for the thought process only. 
The copula is the pivot of the logical function. It has meaning, 
since it really makes the judgment; yet it has no objective refer- 
ence, nor is it an idea of any kind, since it would then be merely 
one of a series and without binding power. The copula is not 
an isolated item, but a member in a closed system of logical 
schematism. It mediates between the subject, i. e., the thing, 
and the predicate, i. e., what the thing is. Only in one or the 
other of these capacities is the matter of thought itself thought. 
Logical content is merely of functional value and its ontological 
application is purely illusive. 

The Growth of Concepts. George R. Montgomery. 

A concept is a more elaborate affair than is usually thought 
and depends for its meaning upon other concepts with which it 
is used, those nearest it in the analytic-synthetic process con- 
tributing most to its definition. It grows only as other concepts 
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grow. Concepts are to be regarded as variable functions one 
of another as calculus uses the word function. In calculus a 
number is not a magnitude but expresses a relation, and therefore 
the notions of calculus are best fitted to represent the mobility 
of concepts, i. <?., to represent the transitive states as well as 
the substantive states, and to represent the dynamic view of logic 
without losing the graspableness of structural psychology. With 
this representation of the growth of concepts, we can see that in 
the analytic-synthetic process the whole depends for its meaning 
upon the parts and shares in every change which they undergo. 
The epistemological unit, therefore, is not the sensation, nor the 
term, nor the proposition with the copula, but the analytic-syn- 
thetic triad. The proposition with the copula is merely one leg 
of the analysis. A judgment like ' it rains,' or ' John struck 
James,' is an ordinary concept, and is thus to be regarded in 
grammar and logic. 

Truth and Practice. A. E. Taylor. [Read by title.] 

The Metaphysical Status of Universals. Wilmon H. Sheldon. 
Whatever is concrete has a positive metaphysical reality, 
though perhaps not the highest degree of reality. The universal 
is supposed by many to be essentially not concrete, and therefore 
to have a lower metaphysical status than concrete individual facts 
or events. This supposition rests on a misapprehension of the 
nature of a universal. It should be defined, not as a permanent 
entity incapable of complete realization in experience and indif- 
ferent thereto, but as a particular image or response plus a fringe, 
a suggestion of further possible similar images or responses, 
which the former, having been associated with similars, gradually 
acquires. The suggestion is not due merely to the mind or the 
intention of the thinker, but is a case of the general habit-taking 
tendency of our experience. The difference between individual 
and universal thus appears to be one of function ; when we use 
the suggestive quality of a particular image or response, it is a 
universal, otherwise it is an individual case merely. This defini- 
tion of the universal in dynamic or transitive terms enables us to 
regard it as something concrete, while still we surrender none of 
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its logical properties that are of use in thinking. And therefore, 
since the suggestive quality is a concrete identifiable property, 
the universal has as high a metaphysical status as the individual 
fact or event. 

Kant's Doctrine of the Basis of Mathematics. Josiah Royce. 
The certainty of mathematical science depends, according to 
Kant, entirely upon the necessity which our forms of perception 
possess, which forms are for us absolutely predetermined by our 
constitution. The mathematicians since the time of Kant have 
tended more and more to follow the very direction which he 
would have warned them not to follow. Namely, they have on 
the whole increasingly forsaken the method of trusting to per- 
ceptual construction as a means of mathematical demonstration. 
Geometry without diagrams is now the order of the day amongst 
the most vigorous students of the bases of geometry. A Kan- 
tian form of intuition, if you can prove its existence in our own 
nature, has absolutely no interest as the foundation of any mathe- 
matical science, except in so far as it may suggest to some 
mathematician the particular ideal topics upon which he finds it 
convenient to build up a mathematical theory. On the other 
hand, the immortal soul of the Kantian doctrine of the forms of 
intuition remains this, that thinking itself is a kind of experience, 
that true thinking is synthetic as well as analytic, is engaged in 
construction of a peculiar kind, and not in mere barren analyses 
such as the statement that 'all rational animals are rational.' 
Kant was right that the novelties of mathematical science are due 
to the observation of the results of constructive processes. 
Kant's theory of the basis of mathematics has thus been in one 
respect wholly abandoned, and properly so, by the modern logic 
of mathematics. In another respect, precisely in so far as Kant 
declared that constructive synthesis and observation of its ideal 
results are both necessary for mathematics, Kant was unques- 
tionably right. And as nobody before him had so clearly seen 
this fact, and as the progress of mathematical logic since his time 
has been so profoundly influenced by his criticisms, we owe to 
him an enormous advance in our reflective insight in this field. 
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Kant's Attitude towards Idealism and Realism. Edward 

Franklin Buchner. 

This paper contributes to the important question in the inter- 
pretation of the critical philosophy, as to its idealistic or realistic 
outcome, by attempting to get at Kant's own notions of what 
these two rival philosophical theories taught during the eigh- 
teenth century, instead of tracing the logical implications of the 
fundamental tenets of Kant's system. A sketch of the early 
history of the interpretation of the Critique of Pure Reason is 
given, beginning with Garve's review of the book in 1782 and 
ending with Schopenhauer's well-known criticism. A compre- 
hensive list of passages from Kant's books and fragments is then 
arranged chronologically under the headings : his conception of 
idealism and realism, his classification of the idealists and real- 
ists, his own impressions and convictions of what he taught, and 
the rejoinders to his critics and his refutations of idealism. The 
advantage of this method is that it offers the student a more his- 
toric and a more psychological basis for evaluating his teach- 
ings. A genetic interpretation can be accomplished through an 
acquaintance with his intention and his great motives. The 
study reaches these conclusions : (1) Kant's criticism of the ex- 
tant forms of idealism and realism turns upon an ambiguity which 
creeps in in his use of the terms ' external,' ' outside us,' ' experi- 
ence,' etc. Several excursus on the transcendental object and its 
outside-us-ness, thrown into the current of his criticisms, mix up 
his doctrine of perception in such a way that confusion arises. 
(2) Against Berkeleian idealism Kant urges his doctrine of 
things-in-themselves ; and later he argues from the existence of 
things in space. His appeal to noumena, when he falls behind 
these hypothetical realities in wishing to refute those who inter- 
pret experience without such criteria, makes this doctrine vital, 
and not nominal in his system. (3) In 1787 and later, Kant's 
thinking shifted to psychological grounds, and drew its strength 
from his theory of ' internal consciousness ' under its empirical 
forms, but proceeded contradictorily to the content of the De- 
duction and the Paralogisms. (4) A point of view for recon- 
ciling Kant's real and apparent inconsistencies may be found in 
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the following distinction : (a) As to experience and knowledge, 
he intended to teach a new idealism and was an idealist ; (b) as 
to faith, he intended to teach a new realism and was a realist. 
Criticism was thus an articulation of ideal -realism or real- 
idealism. 

The Present Significance of Kant's Ethics. W. Caldwell. 

This significance is due, of course, to Kant's spiritual philosophy 
of human nature. This spiritual philosophy is implied in all pres- 
ent and recent attempts to treat the moral judgment as one of valu- 
ation. (Moore's attempt, e. g., to find the absolutely good in things, 
is mistaken.) It is also implied in recent epistemological assump- 
tions about personality. And it constitutes a basis for the theory 
of sovereignty or autonomy implied in the ethic of Social Democ- 
racy. Neo-Hegelian criticism of Kant's moral standard has over- 
looked the two more socialized expressions given to it by Kant. 
The independence of ethic, both of metaphysic and naturalism, is 
an important part of Kant's teaching, — the fact that ethics is 
more calculated to give to, than to take from, metaphysic, — the 
latter thing having been tried unsuccessfully by the English Neo- 
Hegelians until the recent criticisms of Bradley and Taylor. 
Again, Kant's emphasis on the standard as the law of personal 
dealing in a social realm frees us from many of the difficulties of 
the much vaunted teleological moral philosophy of the present, — 
casuistry and indifferentism and indeterminateness being the faults 
of the latter. Kant's version of the standard is also the one 
that is most consonant with a true theory of moral progress. 

The Significant and the Non-essential in the ^Esthetics of 
Kant. James H. Tufts. 

We may single out as the more essential, elements of Kant's 
thought the following : ( i ) The social reference implied in the 
aesthetic judgment. The aesthetic may be said to ' find me ' 
more deeply and broadly than the agreeable. When we analyze 
the implications of this deeper and broader consciousness, we 
find inevitably social implications. Kant suggested this. The 
psychological basis of it is stated more fully in the pretcritical 
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lectures on empirical psychology, edited by Politz, in which the 
aesthetic feeling is defined as that which is apprehended through 
a social sense. (2) The emphasis upon the freedom and the en- 
larging quality of the aesthetic consciousness. This is shown : {a) 
in the doctrine that beauty is subjective ; {b) in the intrinsic or 
immediate interest of the aesthetic attitude, which Kant expresses 
by the word ' disinterested ' or ' contemplative.' (c) The principle 
reaches a more positive content in the doctrine that the aesthetic 
attitude is one of heightened or enhanced life. Pleasure is an 
accompaniment but not the total psychosis. The change in the 
old concept of Zweckmassigkeit, from an objective concept to a 
subjective reference, shifts the focus of the aesthetic in favor of free- 
dom in both appreciation and creation, (d) This enhancement 
of life is not formal only. In the ' aesthetic idea ' there is the 
conception of the enlargement of content. The aesthetic is thus 
distinguished both from the routine of habit and from the ab- 
stract contents of scientific interest. (3) The recognition of the 
negative or tensional factor in the consciousness of the sublime. 
(4) The treatment of the aesthetic as an organic part of life 
and philosophy. It is fatal to the aesthetic to be abstracted from 
full experience ; and conversely philosophy in seeking a point of 
view for considering life as a whole cannot ignore the aesthetic 
phases of consciousness as above indicated. 

The Influence of Kant on Theology. George William Knox. 

In the pre-Kantian period, theology was compound of Scripture 
teaching and Greek philosophy. The doctrine of God was trans- 
cendent, ontological, a priori, based on innate ideas and developed 
by deductive logic. 

The effect of the Kantian criticism was three-fold : 

(1) The doctrine that God was unknowable led some theolo- 
gians to the position that theology was therefore impossible ; 
but on the same basis others substituted faith for rational proc- 
esses, and taught that, though God is unknowable by the reason, 
He has revealed Himself by prophets, the conception of God 
being itself unchanged from its pre-Kantian form. 

(2) A larger and more influential body of theologians attempted 
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a reconstruction of the doctrine itself. They rejected the notion 
of God's transcendence and sought to find Him immanent in the 
processes of the mind, either, with the followers of Schleiermacher, 
in the religious feelings by which we know Him immediately, or, 
with the followers of Schelling and Hegel, through the processes 
of thought. These schools took the statements of the older 
theology as symbols of the understanding and attempted to trans- 
late them into pure ideas of the spirit. To them the Trinity 
became the center of Christianity, though taught in forms not 
apprehended by the orthodox schools. 

(3) A third movement may be classed as Neo-Kantian. It is 
practical, and professes to be scientific in the strict sense. Its 
field is the religious consciousness which can find satisfaction 
only in God. The religious instincts are held to be as authorita- 
tive as the other instincts, and as fitting for investigation. The 
emphasis is upon ethics, for the moral nature in man reveals 
itself in a conflict between the ideal and the actual, a conflict 
which terminates in victory only as man is delivered by God, who 
is thus preeminently the Redeemer. He is known as the righteous 
and loving Father through whom is deliverance from fear and 
sin. This conception of God is derived historically through the 
prophets and apostles, the revelation culminating in Jesus. 
Hence the school lays great stress on history, and insists that the 
essential thing in Christianity is this, that its God is the God of 
the conscience. Religion in its highest form finds expression in 
right living with our fellow men. This is possible only in a re- 
deemed community, and the school puts in the foreground the 
thought of the Kingdom of God, in which each man is at once 
an end in himself and a means for the realization of a perfect 
social order. 

Kant and Aquinas. Brother Chrysostom. 

Naturally the period of five such centuries as separated Kant 
and Aquinas must have occasioned a great, if not a radical, differ- 
ence in the respective view-points. The struggle between the 
spiritual and the temporal that waxed so fierce at times around 
the young Count of Aquino helped to develop in him the habit 
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of weighing opposite tenets and searching for a principle of recon- 
ciliation. The result is seen in his Summa theologica. This at 
once suggests Kant's great problem of harmonizing dogmatism 
and skepticism. But his exaggerated distrust of the principles 
of authority, the isolation in which he passed his life, and the 
hard and fast lines of his mathematical training, all tended to 
withdraw him from the world of fact and reality and frustrated 
his great purpose. With Aquinas, on the other hand, extensive 
travel, special training under the best of teachers, notably Albert 
the Great, and the thought that his life ought to be spent in 
doing good to many others, all combined to give breadth of 
view, to add observation and experiment to mere speculation, and 
to quicken that sympathy with his fellow man which is a condi- 
tion of rightly understanding them. Kant has done good service 
in recalling the subjective limitations of our cognitive faculties ; 
but it were well to compare what Aquinas has written on the 
same topic, and particularly concerning the necessity and the 
function of an active intellect or power of abstraction. 

Wundtian Feeling Analysis and the Genetic Significance of 

Feeling. Margaret Floy Washburn. 

[This paper was published in full in the January number of 
this Review.] 

The Isolation of Minds. Dickinson S. Miller. 

(1) What is called the subject of consciousness, or conscious- 
ness as distinct from its ' contents,' or again the unity of con- 
sciousness, resolves itself into a relation between ' contents ' ; 
a relation which is ultimate, that is, not further analyzable. It 
may most simply be called coexperience or empirical conjunc- 
tion. (2) Contents not bearing this relation to each other are 
isolated in an ultimate sense. A group of coexperienced con- 
tents which as a whole is isolated, is what is called a state or field 
of consciousness. To it every other state or field is, in Clifford's 
term, ejective. The consciousness of another is ejective to mine, 
and my consciousness of yesterday ejective to my present con- 
sciousness. (3) The disjunction of experiences is absolute. The 
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same may be said of their conjunction. It is the disjunction of 
experiences that presents the chasm over which knowledge has 
somehow to pass. A consciousness foreign to my own is for me 
a ' thing-in-itself ' (or 'for itself). To say that we can know 
nothing of things-in-themselves is to say that we can know noth- 
ing of our neighbor's mind. (4) To say that one content can be 
in two fields at once, or that a field may be a part of a larger 
field without consciousness of the fact, is to contradict oneself. 
( 5 ) The absolute discontinuity between fields of consciousness 
must be recognized by such doctrines of panpsychism as would 
transfer the continuities of the physical world of science to a 
world of sentiency. (6) The category of ejectivity or disjunction 
is of peculiar interest for the theory of knowledge. It cannot be 
derived from direct experience. Does the mind, then, possess it 
a priori? It is not necessary to assume this. The value of 
some conceptions lies not in their content, but in their function. 
Thus the conception of nothing is in the main a certain fixed 
indisposition to entertain the thought of anything. The concep- 
tion of infinity is the fixed indisposition to entertain the thought of 
an end. So the conception of ejectivity is the fixed indisposition 
to contemplate the content of a conceived foreign field as part 
of my own conceived field. The necessity is avoided by turning 
attention alternately to one and to the other, and thus, with the 
aid of time, allowing a real disjunction to divide them. 

The Nature of Consciousness. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 
Consciousness cannot be defined in isolation, but only as it is 
given with a variety of contents as different as ideas and things, 
as an instance of that type of existence which may be described 
as the existence of different things together. Space, time, and 
species are other instances of the same type, and afford such 
striking parallels to consciousness that consciousness may be de- 
fined as of the same general nature, viz., as a form of con- 
tinuum or connection between objects. Such a definition reduces 
the problem of the relation of consciousness to other things to 
the problem of the relation of a continuum to the things con- 
tained, and excludes such problems as interaction and parallelism. 
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It forbids the description of contents as states of consciousness. 
It defines the isolation of individual consciousnesses, and by show- 
ing that different consciousnesses can be related only indirectly, 
clarifies the character of theories and perception. The distinctive 
feature of the connection of objects in consciousness is that in 
such connection they become representative, not of things of a 
totally different nature, but of each other, and thus make knowl- 
edge possible. It is to be noted that both the actual contents 
and limitations of knowledge are determined, not by the relation 
of consciousness to objects, but by the relation of objects to each 
other. The esse of the content is thus never percipi, but knowl- 
edge is palpably realistic. The most crucial instance of this 
realism is the discovery that consciousness has antecedent condi- 
tions of existence. These conditions appear to be events of the 
world which is eventually in consciousness, so that consciousness 
may be regarded as a special form of continuum or connection 
in which the events of the world may exist. When the world 
becomes known, it has not been transformed into ideas, but has 
simply been connected in a new way. For the clarifying of this 
connection the idea of a continuum is suggestive. 

A Suggestive Case of Nerve Anastomosis. George Trumbull 
Ladd. 

This particular case of nerve anastomosis was performed by 
Dr. Harvey Cushing, of Baltimore, in the spring of 1902. It 
consisted of uniting the distal end of the facial nerve, which 
had been completely severed by a bullet wound, with the cen- 
tral end of the accessory nerve of the shoulder. On the tenth 
day after the operation the patient was sent home, provided with 
a small galvanic battery for electrical treatment, and required to 
exercise his facial muscles daily before a mirror. By persistent 
efforts at voluntary control during 287 days, at the end of this 
period the action of the individual groups of muscles of the face 
had quite completely returned, and could be effected without 
associated movements of the shoulder or contraction in other 
facial muscles, and emotional expression had considerably im- 
proved, although not to the same extent. An analysis of the 
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phenomena seems to show that, under the stimulus of will, the 
cortical center of the accessory nerve had assumed new and more 
complicated functions ; the higher visual, emotional, and volun- 
tary centers had somehow established new connections with this 
lower center; and the cortical center of the facial nerve had 
found the way to control the facial muscles by the round-about 
path of the center of the accessory nerve. Some evidence also 
exists to induce the belief that these intra-cerebral readjustments 
had resulted in myelinating hitherto undeveloped nerve-fibers. 
Such astonishing results from persistent volitional efforts seem 
to add their testimony to scores of other facts in discrediting 
both the idealistic and the psycho-physical parallelistic theories 
of the relations of body and mind. 

The System of Values. Hugo Munsterberg. 

The aim is to classify our absolute values, those experiences 
which we appreciate for their own sake, and, secondly, to ex- 
amine whether one common principle controls the whole system. 
If we seek absolute values, we must take the standpoint of im- 
mediate experience and not the standpoint of causal science, 
which is itself the product of valuation, inasmuch as it has trans- 
formed reality in the service of certain valuable logical purposes. 
We find values in four spheres : in related experiences, in isolated 
experiences, in the changes of experience, and in the supplemen- 
tations of experience. Each time we have to separate the given 
and the created values. In the related experiences we find the 
value of validity to which we submit ; it is given as existential 
knowledge and created as scientific knowledge. In isolated ex- 
periences we find the value of perfection which we enjoy ; it is 
given in harmony and created in beauty of art. In the changes 
of experiences we find the value of achievement which we ap- 
prove ; it is given as development and created as civilization. In 
the supplements to experience we find the value of completeness 
in which we believe ; it is given as religious conviction and 
created as philosophical conviction. Each of these eight values 
refers either to the outer world, or to fellowmen, or to the self. 
We have accordingly existential knowledge of objects, of sub- 
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jects, and of obligations ; scientific knowledge of causal truth, 
historical truth, and logical truth ; harmony in natural beauty, 
sympathy, happiness ; beauty of arts in fine arts, poetry, music ; 
development in natural progress, social progress, self-realization ; 
civilization in technique, law, and morality ; religion in God, im- 
mortality, providence ; philosophy in epistemology, practical phi- 
losophy, metaphysics. There is one category common to all 
these classes of values : the category of identity. As the same 
simple principle of attraction controls the changes of the phys- 
ical world from the falling apple to the moving star, the same 
principle of identity determines value in the world of subjects 
from the beauty of a circle or the truth of arithmetic to the 
highest morality and philosophy and religion. It is impossible 
to demonstrate this in a short abstract of a paper which is itself 
a short abstract of a forthcoming book. 

Consciousness in the Brutes. George V. N. Dearborn. 

The composition, structure, and metabolic activity of proto- 
plasm is an adequate basis for consciousness as a series of senti- 
ent activities. Its uniqueness among materials makes it a reason- 
able locus for the mental process, also unique. Its * molecule ' 
is by far the most complex known, and its metabolism, of inde- 
scribable complexity, the only one which is continually self- 
adjusting. If matter be considered as a vortex of forces, the rela- 
tion of the biogenic metabolism to consciousness is all the more 
easily presumed. The protoplasm of the simplest animals is 
probably as complex chemicophysically as that of the most com- 
plicated animals, and so demands the sentient concomitant. The 
analogy of structure and of function between man and the 
' highest ' brutes amounts to a demonstration of their conscious- 
ness through the calculus of probabilities ; and if there is a 
' break ' in the protoplasmic continuity between the most intel- 
ligent animal, man, and the simplest animal, amoeba, the burden 
of proving it rests wholly on its claimants. On this basis the 
consciousness of all animals in some degree or other may be 
fairly assumed, and the nature of the vital process in protoplasm 
warrants a presumption that their respective nervous systems are 
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not adequate criteria of their consciousness, unless it be of its 
cognitional aspects. To describe this consciousness were pre- 
sumptuous, and yet it is proper to suppose that in the simplest ani- 
mals it is largely processes of sensation and of will, if these inhere 
most closely in the vital metabolism, sensation being most nearly 
akin to the universal irritability of protoplasm. With the com- 
plicating of the nervous system ' upward ' in the animal series, 
the cognitional aspects of mind probably develop, since their 
natures correspond, as the comprehension and correlation of 
impressions and activities. Philosophically, as the best way out 
of an otherwise insoluble dilemma, something similar to an episte- 
mological panpsychism seems inevitable as a basis of satisfaction 
in thinking of the relations of body and mind. 

The Psychological Self and the Actual Personality. Joseph 

Alexander Leighton. 

The object-me of psychology presupposes the subject-I as the 
bearer of its states, otherwise these states would not be recognized 
as having any relation to the self that analyzes them, or, indeed, to 
any consciousness. But the object-me is not the true self. It is a 
congenesis of artificial static elements, whereas the actual self is a 
dynamic unity. Functional psychology endeavors to do justice 
to the selfhood of immediate experience as a dynamic teleologi- 
cal unity. Hence it speaks of tension and striving, and empha- 
sizes the prospective, end-seeking reference of consciousness. 
But this stressing of biological and teleological categories carries 
us beyond the immediate facts of consciousness. The functional 
view of the self involves a doctrine of the relation of the self to 
its environment, and hence becomes a philosophy. The criticism 
is -made that functional psychology does not develop its presup- 
positions, and hence does not take due account of the unique 
character of the environment of the actual personality. The 
actual self does not simply satisfy organic needs. It is not 
merely spontaneous in the biological sense. It is rationally cre- 
ative or self-active in its teleological functioning. To study the 
self in its deeper aspects, one must treat it as historical and social, 
i. e., as cultural. Culture-systems, — in morals, religion, science, 
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art, — make up the culture-life into which the individual enters. 
Through his conscious attitudes towards the demands and com- 
mands of culture-ideas, the individual becomes a rational person- 
ality. Personality is a cultural, spiritual self, a teleological self- 
activity realized in relation to culture-systems. Persons are 
bearers, transformers, and creators of the culture-life. The ex- 
istence and development of civilization presupposes in persons a 
hyper-empirical, transcendent ground of culture. We ask not 
what are the implications of science only, but what are the im- 
plications of the total culture-life. The answer is : a trans- 
cendent unity in personality, which is manifested in the teleolog- 
ical systems of human civilization. The whole work of historical 
culture presupposes the reality of self-active unity, which comes 
to expression as empirical individual under specific historical 
conditions. 

The Relational Theory of Consciousness. W. P. Montague. 
A study of the history of scientific methods shows that we 
first tend to describe objects as substances, second as complexes 
of qualities, third as relations between other objects. Inasmuch 
as all the natural sciences illustrate in their history this methodo- 
logical evolution, it is a matter of interest that the science of con- 
sciousness has never really attained to the relational method, but 
has until very recently (if we except the theories of Leibniz and 
Herbart) generally alternated between the two earlier and more 
imperfect categories of substance and quality. The views of 
Descartes and Berkeley are typical of the conception of con- 
sciousness as a substance or entity ; while the views of Spinoza 
and Huxley are typical of the conception of consciousness as an 
epiphenomenal series of secondary qualities, parallel to an 
objective or physically real series of primary qualities. Recently 
several writers (notably Mach, Bawden, James, and Woodbridge) 
have, independently of one another and without reference to 
Leibnizian or Herbartian precedents, advocated, in opposition to the 
current substantive and qualitative theories, a relational theory of 
consciousness. The new movement is certainly to be welcomed 
in the interest of scientific psychology, but it is at present seri- 
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ously hampered by a failure on the part of all of its advocates, 
except Professor Woodbridge, to realize the incompatibility of 
any form of idealism with the doctrine that consciousness is 
merely a way in which objects are sometimes related. Things 
must first be in order to be related, hence, if consciousness is a 
relation, no object can depend for its existence on the fact that it 
is perceived. In short, the realistic theory of the world is a 
necessary implication of the relational theory of consciousness ; 
while conversely, if we follow common sense in admitting the 
objective reality of both the secondary and primary qualities, 
there is no temptation to treat consciousness as anything other 
than a special relation between an organism and its environment. 
Realism and the relational view of consciousness are thus strictly 
correlative. 

An Interpretation of Aristotle, De Anima III, 7~43ia 16-bi. 

Wm. Romaine Newbold. [Read by title, no abstract fur- 
nished.] 

Primary and Secondary Phases of Causality. W. T. Harris. 

In our common thinking we are apt to suppose that a chain of 
secondary causality can be thought by itself without the need of 
a first cause, but this view does not bear examination ; for a cause 
which is seen to be dependent upon another cause does not 
originate causality, but borrows it from the cause upon which it 
depends. What it is and what it does comes from the cause 
beyond it. It is a derivative causality, a mere transmitter of 
causality derived from beyond it. So, too, if upon further 
examination the cause from which it is derived is found to be 
derivative and dependent upon a third cause, it too becomes a 
mere dependent being and does not originate causality. All 
the links in the chain of causality which do not originate causal 
influence belong truly to the effect and not to the cause. Any 
link which originated causality would in so far have to be a first 
or primordial cause not deriving that causality from beyond, but, 
through its own energy, generating a transmitting cause. It 
follows that all secondary causes belong to the pole of the effect ; 
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they are simply an enlargement of the sphere of effect and do not 
belong to the cause. But the larger the sphere of the effect, the 
more influence and power there must be in the cause to produce 
such an effect. Supposing at once that we say that the chain of 
secondary causes is infinite, then there is an infinite effect which 
does not originate any causality within itself but is in its totality 
a mere effect, and by this pronouncement there must be presup- 
posed an infinite cause which does originate an infinite causal 
influence transmitted to this infinite sphere of effect, which effect 
has been discovered to be an infinite chain of secondary causes. 
To see this clearly, suppose that the infinite chain of secondary 
causes does not demand as its logical condition a first cause 
which originates its causal energy and is not dependent itself 
upon a chain of causality ; then, inasmuch as no link in the infi- 
nite chain of causes originates any causality, — that is to say, 
inasmuch as each link is merely a transmitter, — all of the links 
in the chain transmit, and no link originates. But in that case 
there is no causality to transmit. Therefore the denial of a first 
cause is the denial of all secondary causes, and consequently the 
denial of the entire sphere of causality in experience. Science, 
as well as philosophy, becomes an illusion, and things and 
events also become illusions because they only seem to arise 
through a transforming causal influence in the world. 

The Agnosticism of Herbert Spencer. Gabriel Campbell. 

[This paper will be published in full in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
April, 1905.] 

Deism in America. I. Woodbridge Riley. 

This paper is confined to the rise of deism in Yale College. 
Samuel Johnson's Introduction to the Study of Philosophy 
bears marks of deistic optimism, as does Rector Clap's Short 
Introduction to the Study of Ethics. The former was under the 
influence of Bishop Berkeley's Minute Philosopher, which was 
used at Yale. Berkeley's library, presented to the college, con- 
tained over thirty works on the deistic controversy. Hitherto 
unpublished documents show how President Ezra Stiles profited 
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by these in his appeal for freer thought, how he criticised the con- 
temporary writings of Shaftesbury, Leland, Middleton, Hume, and 
Lord Karnes, how he read most of the sceptical masterpieces in 
order to stem the tide of infidelity during the French and Indian 
war, how he drifted from Calvinistic determinism and the " un- 
intelligible metaphysics of Scholastic Divinity " and reached a con- 
ception of the universe as being "very generally happy." Stiles 
did not hold that rationalism tended to atheism, but thought the 
deistic writings should be openly discussed, since " Deism propa- 
gates itself in America very fast." His views were rejected, the 
college policy was made rigidly orthodox, with the result of a 
revolutionary explosion of infidelity upon the advent of the 
Franco-American deism of Voltaire and Thomas Paine. 

Philosophy and Immortality. Frank S. Hoffman. 

The many doubts and denials of human immortality now cur- 
rent among thinkers show that the doctrine is seriously ques- 
tioned. Being a future historical event, it can never be more than 
probable. Even if it could be shown that some men have sur- 
vived death, that would not prove that many will do so, much 
less that all will. A study of the origin and nature of man, 
starting from a single organic cell and developing into a being 
capable of knowing himself and investigating the ultimate ground 
of things, creates a probability in favor of his endless life. The 
argument against this view derived from the known interde- 
pendence of mind and brain is nullified by accepting the trans- 
mission theory of James as more likely than the production 
theory of Duhring, or the combination theory of Clifford. The 
probability of human continuance after death is further increased 
when we consider the rationality of the universe and the plan or 
purpose that it manifests. The two great facts of the material 
universe are the indestructibility of matter and the conservation 
of physical energy. If we add the conservation of personality, 
the harmony of the system of things as a whole is put upon a 
solid ground. The probability of human immortality rises still 
higher, if we view the matter in the light of the moral perfection 
of God. Grant the absolute goodness of God, and the endless 
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life of man seems to follow as a necessary corollary. It would 
be unworthy of God to annihilate man with the death of the body 
almost as he begins the use of his higher powers. Life and im- 
mortality are brought to light just in proportion as man comes to 
realize his own dignity and put a correct estimate upon his own 
worth. 

Gambling as Play: Its Nature and the Moral Character of it. 

Herbert G. Lord. 

This paper was an endeavor to determine with some degree of 
precision the nature of gambling in general, and of gambling as 
play in particular. The objective mark of gambling was found to 
be not in chance, but in that the gain of one is made necessarily 
to be the loss of the other. The subjective distinctive character 
is in the presence of the contest and gain impulses in energetic 
activity. In gambling as play, the end is not the possession of 
the stake, but the excited and pleasurable moment of conscious- 
ness in contest to obtain it. The stake is the necessary condition 
for the existence of that consciousness, but it must be carefully 
distinguished from the consciousness of which it is the condition. 
The second part of the paper was a search for some adequate 
and solid basis for the moral judgment of this particular form of 
gambling. It was for the most part necessarily critical of the 
quite universal condemnation of it as immoral, on what seemed 
to the writer grounds that were often in conflict and mutually 
destructive. After a careful examination of the various objec- 
tions to it, economic, psychological, and social, no justification 
for the condemnation was discovered. Under proper conditions 
indulged in, it could not be pronounced wrong. It might be 
morally dangerous to practice it, but even more morally dan- 
gerous was the undiscriminating classing it with other forms of 
gambling clearly immoral. This confusion would inevitably lead 
to practises that are pernicious under the impression that they 
are innocent. 

Remarks on Ethical Method. Henry W. Wright. 

A method which is to satisfy the present need of ethics must 
effect a synthesis of the conflicting positions of Hedonism and 
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Intuitionism. The concept of evolution promises to be helpful 
in accomplishing this object. The first step in an evolutionary 
interpretation of morality is to understand moral development as 
a process of organization governed by the laws of differentiation 
and integration. This conception of the moral life has impor- 
tant implications which are often overlooked. In the first place, 
such a view involves recognition of the unity of moral develop- 
ment, an identity present throughout all the changes of process. 
This unity, if real, will manifest itself in some characteristic man- 
ner. Since the moral life is the sphere of intelligent action, its unity 
finds characteristic expression in purposive or voluntary activity. 
Purposive activity appears as a mark of identity through the dif- 
ferent stages of moral development. It represents the fundamen- 
tal nature of moral consciousness because including elements of 
cognition, feeling, and effort. It typifies the general direction of 
moral development ; for each purposive act is a complete step in 
organization, involving the adjustment of a new element in the 
form of an object attained, into the systematic totality of indi- 
vidual life. In the second place, this view of morality as a proc- 
ess of organization compels us to recognize continuous difference 
within the unity of moral development. These differences are 
largely determined by the direction of the process toward greater 
organization and the nature of its original material, primitive con- 
duct. Hence we look for different forms of purposive activity, 
which are necessary stages in moral development. Such are the 
several virtues essential to morality. All purposive activity has 
the negative aspect of differentiation in the adopting of new ends, 
and the positive aspect of integration in the attainment of these 
ends. We may distinguish three general forms of purposive 
activity, which are necessary stages in moral development. (1) 
That in which the single impulse is gratified. (2) That in which 
total individual welfare is pursued in distinction from the object 
of momentary impulse. This activity involves on its negative 
side, Temperance, on its positive, Prudence. (3) That in which 
the welfare of society is promoted in distinction from narrower 
individual interest, involving negatively Justice, and positively 
Benevolence. 
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Stages of the Discussion of Evolutionary Ethics. Theodore 

DE LAGUNA. 

The discussion of evolutionary ethics has covered a wide range, 
but the individual treatments have generally been fragmentary. 
The questions at issue have changed repeatedly, both because of 
the narrow outlook of the disputants and by reason of important 
modifications in the theories of organic and social evolution. 
Five tolerably distinct stages of the discussion can be made out : 
the first three occupied mostly by questions as to the relation of 
organic evolution to ethics ; the last two concerned with the bear- 
ings of social and specifically moral evolution, and with questions 
of method. The first stage is that of ethics versus evolution. 
An incompatibility between the two has been asserted both by 
opponents of evolution and by ethical sceptics ; sometimes on the 
ground that Darwinism completes the evidence for the mechan- 
ical theory, and so disproves the existence of God ; sometimes on 
the supposition that the theory of descent erases the important 
distinction between man and the brutes, thus rendering human 
freedom and immortality incredible. The second stage is that of 
an imitative ethics, which sets up the laws of organic evolution 
as a standard or precedent for morality. Dispute arises both as 
to the mode of conduct which this precedent authorizes, and as 
to whether such a precedent can really be found, or is in any 
case necessary or desirable. In the third stage the attempt is 
made to state and discuss the problems of ethics in terms derived 
from the theory of organic evolution. What is here sought is 
not precedent but illustration. The results of the attempt are 
necessarily too vague to have great scientific value. They are, 
moreover, invalidated by the fallacy of measuring the importance 
of later developed functions solely by their conduciveness to previ- 
ously existing ends. Characteristic of the movement is the alli- 
ance with hedonism, by which the emptiness of the biological 
view is concealed. Characteristic also are the dogmas of the 
impermanence of obligation, the coming of a perfectly evolved 
society, and the more evolved character of good as compared 
with bad conduct. In the fourth stage the peculiar character of 
social evolution is vindicated, both on the ground of psycholog- 
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ical observation, and as an unexpected inference from Weismann- 
ism. Furthermore, the distinction has been established between 
the specifically ethical and the ethiconomic factors of moral evo- 
lution. A final stage may be defined as devoted to determining 
the applicability of genetic methods to ethics. 

Is there a Distinct Logic of Historical Construction ? Percy 
Hughes. 

Historical construction is the synthesis of many histories in 
one history. From the definition of history as 'past fact of 
which there is record,' it can be shown that the content of his- 
tory is always action in its strictest sense, and that the concept 
' action ' also indicates the goal of historical construction ; for the 
constructive historian would exhibit those syntheses in which 
lesser individuals realize their activity in larger measure through 
their union in some greater history, which in turn they constitute. 
Therefore, in those great movements that history seeks to present, 
the specific character of the whole is a starting point, and is as- 
sumed in the description of all the elements of that whole. 
Whereas in mechanical construction we seek to control, *'. e., to 
produce new wholes, and therefore consider elements apart from 
the whole in which they are given, in historical construction we 
seek to understand and appreciate, and therefore avoid such sepa- 
ration. Were the concept and distinct character of historical 
construction clear, important results would be : First, that the 
peculiar function of instruction in history would appear, viz., to 
make real to the future man those ' unseen powers ' that demand 
his love and loyalty, e. g., his nation, civilization, and humanity. 
Second, the science of history would no longer exclude those 
syntheses of action in which man and the rest of nature unite in 
the realization of truth and beauty. Third, the science of history 
would not ignore the precise definition, in terms of their end or 
purpose, of such lines of development as the economic, social, or 
religious, and would not compare or try to compare them in 
terms of their causal connection, but would compare them with 
reference to the single movement of things, the realization by the 
world of its end or good. 
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Methods of Studying the History of Philosophy. J. Mac- 
bride Sterrett. [Read by title.] 

Definition and function of philosophy as knowledge of experi- 
ence, in contrast with, and fulfillment of, the knowledge of the 
abstract physical world as given by science. The relation of the 
history of philosophy to philosophy, — that of philosophy in the 
making. Organic view of the history of philosophy, — the work 
of one mind through the ages on the same problem of the most 
concrete universal principle, behind, in, and constitutive of, the 
whole of experience. It is the history of the discovery of an 
organic series of insights into the nature of the first principle of 
the universe; the major and minor prophets of philosophy. 
Dante's characterization of Aristotle as // mcestro di color che 
sanno applied to the epoch-making thinkers. The value of the 
study depends upon one's conception of philosophy and its func- 
tion, and upon the method employed. Two opposing dicta : (1) 
Each system refutes the preceding one so that there is no result ; 
(2) no system of philosophy has ever been refuted. The organic 
view holds the latter doctrine. One system annuls another only 
by fulfilling it and reducing it to an organic factor of a more 
concrete view. Each system retains a certain relative validity. 
Those of Plato and Aristotle, Kant and Hegel, will never be 
obsolete. First : the biographical method. The personality of 
the thinker is of no philosophical interest and detracts from the 
problem. Second : the merely historical or learned method. 
This gives a compilation of undigested and unsystematized doc- 
trines. Third : the merely sceptical method. Quot homines 
tot sententice. Fourth : the eclectic method. A thesaurus of 
doctrines, betraying the artless conceit of the culler. Fifth : the 
tendenz method. Take Geo. H. Lewes rather than Hegel for 
illustration, and criticise Schwegler's characterization of Hegel. 
Sixth : the modern historical method. Put yourself in the place 
of Plato, — in his social, political, and thought worlds. Let the 
same mind be in you and in the same environment that was in 
Plato, Aristotle, etc. Seventh : the critical method. Eighth : 
the philosophical method. Take Hegel as a type of this method 
and contrast with that of Lewes. 



